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An Interesting Social Experiment 


There are those who hold that “tinkering up the old 
machine” will not be enough in the present task of ad- 
justing agriculture to the total economic situation in such 
a way as to give it a place approximating “equality” with 
other interests. Some of these people incline toward a 
fairly complete reorganization of farm life. Within re- 
cent months, this Department has made a study of a 
development in agricultural colonization in North Caro- 
lina, which has aimed at establishing farm communities 
which differ considerably from those ordinarily found in 
the United States. A summary of the study of this 
project is here presented because of its significance as a 

roblem of social engineering and its promise for the es- 
iisinen of social justice in the relations of rural to 
rban communities. 


How THE PLAN DEVELOPED 


The MacRae colonies near Wilmington, N. C., are the 
result of the ideas, the labor and the perseverance of Hugh 
MacRae, a capitalist noted for his participation in public 
affairs of his state. When Mr. MacRae went to the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology as a student, he was 
impressed with the influx of foreign peoples to the New 
England farms. Unlike many New Englanders, he be- 
lieved these Europeans would make good farmers and 
that if they were brought to the South they could develop 
the spacious “hinterland” of Wilmington upon a perma- 
nent basis. Mr. MacRae had inherited large areas of land 
and he purchased more when he returned to his native 
city. He began to investigate the possibilities of placing 
European farmers on this land. He found the land, after 
learing, to be admirably adapted to intensive farming. 

he soil is a real production factory. It is a rich topsoil 
bf loam without stones and a clay subsoil—an excellent 
combination. Because of the long growing season, from 
four to six crops can be raised per year. Grass for graz- 
ing is available ten months of the year. Mr. MacRae 
therefore began to establish farm communities by locating 
households on ten or twenty acre plots, which enabled him 
to place his houses close together. He thus hoped to 
develop social life, do away with the isolation of American 
farm life, and make his communities attractive to Euro- 
pean immigrants. 


Earty DEVELOPMENTS 


During a period of eight or ten years experiments were 
made in establishing communities by nationalities. Colo- 
nies of Italians, Greeks, English, Dutch, etc., were estab- 
lished. The total result has been that colonization by 
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nationalities is not a success. All of these colonies are 
now broken up. One of the chief reasons was that fami- 
lies were placed upon partly cleared and partly uncleared 
plots but it was found that the task of clearing by hand 
labor was too great and that land had to be altogether 
cleared before bringing on the settlers. Another reason 
was the fact that these colonists were recruited on too 
large a scale, and many were not farmers. 

The following plan is now in effect. The land is cleared, 
drained, and treated with fertilizer before the farmer 
arrives. He is selected without regard to nationality, 
solely on the basis of his experience. He must also have 


~a sum of money—$2,500 is considered the desirable mini- 


mum. He can then erect a temporary shelter, which is 
adequate because of the mild climate, or erect a house, 
and then with the aid of one mule he can cultivate his 
tract. He is given expert assistance during the first few 
years and is advised to follow a system of farming “rest- 
ing upon four legs”: spring vegetables, fall vegetables, 
cattle and poultry, field crops. These methods have re- 
sulted satisfactorily. 


THE PERMANENT COMMUNITIES 


Mr. MacRae has now developed two permanent com- 
munities—St. Helena and Castle Hayne. Those who are 
farming the land now are mostly Russians, Poles, Bul- 
garians and Dutch. They are all foreign born people who 
worked for a while in factories or mines of the North, 
accumulated a little money, and then looked for a place 
on the land. They are usually “land lovers” or “land 
hungry” folk who are willing to work hard and make 
sacrifices in order to have a home in the country. They 
are finding conditions in the colonies satisfactory. The 
proportion of those who fail has been much reduced. Over 
the entire period, considering all the communities, prob- 
ably more than half of those who settled have remained. 
Many found after trying farming for a few months that 
they were not adapted to it. Practically all of those who 
have stayed have become American citizens. They are 
sending their children to high school in Wilmington. The 
proximity to Wilmington in these days of automobiles 
and good roads has tended to make these communities rely 
on the city for trade, recreation and social life. 

There have been varying experiences with the social 
institutions in the communities. In the early years, one 
group of Italians did not appreciate a community house 
which had been given to them. The boys broke the win- 
dow panes with stones and the parents appropriated the 
frames for use in their own houses and in cold frames for 
vegetables. St. Helena had a Catholic church and a pa- 
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rochial school when there was a large group of Italians 
there and on the whole the Catholics in the colonies have 
been well-shepherded by their church, while Protestant 
work has been less well organized. Castle Hayne now 
has an excellent community house which serves as a center 
for many activities. 


RESULTS OF THE COLONIZATION 


Mr. MacRae’s colonization has been conducted by him 
with a view to a return upon his investment and to securing 
a repayment of the capital he has put into the enterprise. 
Thus far, however, it has been carried on by him at a 
large loss, and only the undying idealism of the man has 
kept the project going. There have been times when his 
closest associates have urged him to abandon the enterprise. 
The whole matter has been referred to as “MacRae’s folly.” 
However, he has kept it going, and he has now a consid- 
erable experience in selecting settlers, in supervising them, 
in clearing land, in producing large crops. The city of 
Wilmington has gained financially because of the trade of 
the settlers and the development of unused land. The 
settlers who have remained have become successful. But 
the originator of the project has had to make a large 
financial contribution. It may be, however, that part of 
this heavy outlay will be regained through future sales 
of land. 

The enterprise has been conducted with a great em- 
phasis on the human factors. Mr. MacRae’s associates 
claim he has “killed some settlers with kindness.” But 
his great faith in men is demonstrated by his efforts to 
secure just one Danish family for the St. Helena colony. 
He had to go to Denmark to get the family. It is his idea 
that the ideas of the Danes will be a leaven and make 
St. Helena a great cooperative enterprise like the com- 
munities of Denmark. 

Here, then, is an accumulation of valuable experience 
which can mean a great deal in the development of agri- 
culture on a permanent basis which will yield an attractive 
and satisfying life if it is used by public and private 
agencies. Perhaps the best testimony of the worth-while 
results of the work comes from Ellwood Mead, now head 
of the reclamation work of the federal government and 
himself a man of large experience in colonization. Mr. 
Mead wrote in the New Republic of February 12, 1926: 
oS ae one colonizer in North Carolina 

- who has the true conception. This is Hugh MacRae of 
Wilmington. His colonies have been outstanding suc- 
cesses because they were organized like industrial enter- 
prises. Before he bought the land he had worked out the 
farm program, the acres the settler and his family could 
cultivate, what it would cost to improve and equip the 
farm, and how much money the settler should have. 
What the settler did not have he was prepared to furnish. 
In one colony he had an architect design all the houses. 
These colonies have been an agricultural and economic 
revelation in the region where they are located, and if 
there were enough Hugh MacRaes in North Carolina, land 
settlement would not be a problem in his state.” 


A Side Light on Prohibition 


Ernest Mandeville, whose series of articles on Prohibi- 
tion in The Outlook last summer attracted a good deal of 
attention, published in the same magazine in December a 
series of articles on the status and social effects of the 
liquor traffic in England and on the continent. Mr. 


Mandeville’s earlier series, like that of Rollin Lynde 
Hartt in World’s Work emphasized the limitations and 
defects of the prohibition régime in America. He is rec- 
ognized as anything but a special pleader for prohibition. 
When he saw conditions abroad, however, he concluded 
that, difficult as it is to administer with success, American 
prohibition presents a vastly more satisfying picture than 
Europe with its legalized liquor traffic. In a word, “there 
is no comparison.” Some of his observations are par- 
ticularly illuminating. “It seems to be a common Ameri- 
can opinion,” he says, “that the wildness of our younger 
generation is due to prohibition. But when one finds that 
in England there is a parallel movement among the young 
people, one can hardly hold prohibition responsible fq 

youths breaking over the bounds. \ 


“Again, we hear on every side in America from anti- 
prohibitionists that the removal of wine and beer from 
the populace has caused them to become drinkers of hard 
liquors ; that we now are a nation of bootleg whisky tip- 
plers. While it is true that those who drink here imbibe 
what they can get (which happens to be whisky and gin), 
we should not attribute this reversal to spirituous drinks 
as solely dependent upon prohibition, for on the continent 
of Europe, where one has his choice of any liquor, there 


. is the same marked increase in the consumption of the 


[2] 


hard liquors over beer and wine.” 


Of the British liquor trade Mr. Mandeville says: “In 
England a firmly intrenched liquor trade, supported by 
both temporal and spiritual peers, is saddling the populace, 
many of whom are poverty-stricken through the serious 
post-war unemployment situation, with a national dri 
bill of approximately $1,770,000,000.” 


Here is his picture of London drunkenness: “The 
stench and smells of these gin-shops were everywhere. 
Loafers, ‘down-at-the-heels’ of both sexes, wrecks of lives, 
wives and mothers—literally hundreds of them—were to be 
seen hanging about these places. Women, it seems, make 
up a goodly portion of the habitués of these pubs. Late at 
night in the Whitechapel section of London I saw 
wretched women, sometimes supporting each other home, 
sometimes tearing each other’s hair.” 

Philip Snowden, socialist confrére of Ramsay MacDon- 
ald, is quoted as saying: “Workingmen spend as much 
on drink in a week as they subscribe in a year for trade- 
unionism and political purposes. They complain about 
the tyranny of the capitalistic press, and they spend as 
much on drink in a day as would capitalize three great 
daily newspapers.” 

Mr. Mandeville presents an. estimate that the British 
populace consumes annually 100 gallons of beer pg 
family. He records that ninety per cent of the saloon 
(or “public houses” as they are called) are owned by the 
brewing companies while “the nobility, clergy, and church 
and school endowments own the majority of shares in 
the brewing companies.” In this connection Mr. Mande- 
ville says: “An examination of the personnel of the brew- 
ing companies revealed to me among the directors and 
trustees for debenture holders the names of 31 peers, 19 
sons of peers, 66 baronets or knights, 102 justices of the 
peace, and 28 members of Parliament. You can readily 
see that the social influence of the liquor trade is 
considerable. 

“Spiritual peers, as well as temporal peers, are finan- 
cially interested in the distilling and brewery businesses. 

“The most recent Brewer’s Almanac that I could find in 
the public library gave its opening pages to the Church 
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of England calendar, with memorandum space provided 
after each saint’s and feast day.” 


S. K. Ratcliffe, one of the best known of English 
writers and lecturers on this side of the water, is quoted as 
saying: “Some people realize that unless we [England] 
can control the liquor traffic, we will fall behind the 
United States in the economic race. We rather resent 
falling in line behind your country, but we’ll have to do it.” 


And Harold J. Laski, an eminent political scientist, for- 
merly of Harvard, has said: “If I could, I would enforce 
prohibition in England simply for economic reasons.” 

Mr. Mandeville records that the six countries, Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium and Rumania, 

nd not far from two and a half billion dollars annu- 
Aly for alcoholic liquors. 


Education Bills in Congress 


The proposal to establish a federal department of edu- 
cation, with a secretary in the President’s cabinet, has en- 
gaged the attention of educators and, to a considerable 
degree, of the general public for several years. The social 
and ethical significance of a national educational policy 
has been freely recognized in America, as witness the 
famous Ordinance of 1787 which averred that “religion, 
morality and knowledge” are “necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind,” and that therefore 
“schools and the means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged.” Nevertheless, a controversy early arose over 
the proposal for a federal department of education because 

f a fear that the national government would interfere too 

uch in state affairs and also that backward states would 
become a burden to the nation which progressive states 
would have to support. 

However, the feature of the original bill—known as 
the Sterling-Towner bill—which drew the severest fire, 
namely, the provision for federal grants of money to the 
states, is entirely absent from the present bill (Curtis S. 
291-Reed H.R. 5000). 


The new bill provides a salary of $15,000 per year for 
the secretary of education, and a salary of $7,500 per year 
for the assistant secretary. Under this bill the Bureau 
of Education and the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation would be transferred to the Department of Educa- 
tion. The Secretary of Education would also have the 
authority now exercised by the Secretary of the Interior 
over Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Howard 
University. The bill also provides for a federal confer- 
ence on education consisting of one representative and 
e alternate from each executive department in order to 
bordinate the educational activities of the different 
departments. 

The proposed department would carry on research in 
rural education, elementary education, secondary educa- 
tion, higher education, professional education, physical 
education, education for the physically and mentally handi- 
capped, teacher training, immigrant education, adult edu- 
cation, etc. The bill carries with it an appropriation of 
$1,500,000. 

The National Education Association is supporting this 
bill. Hearings on the proposal are scheduled to begin 
February 24. 

Two other similar bills have also been introduced in 
this session of Congress. The Tillman measure (H. R. 
4097) follows more nearly the provisions of the earlier 
bills and would appropriate money for the education of 
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native-born illiterates, the Americanization of immigrants, 
the partial payment of teachers’ salaries in public schools, 
the extension of public libraries, the promotion of health 
education, etc. The Means bill (S. 2841) would create 
a department of public education, which would devote its 
attention mainly to the common schools. Its duties would 
be to conduct studies and investigations, to assist the 
people of the United States to develop more efficient 
school systems, more hygienic housing facilities, more ef- 
ficient methods of education and administration. With 
the consent of the advisory board it would attempt to 
develop “a more uniform and efficient system of public 
common school education” and to improve methods of 
teaching. The advisory board would consist of the super- 
intendents of education in each state and one representa- 
tive from each of the following: Alaska, Hawaiian 
Islands, Philippine Islands, Porto Rico and Isthmus of 
Panama. The bill carries an appropriation of $500,000 
for the use of the department of public education. 


Agricultural Bills in Congress 


During the past few years this SERVICE has repeatedly 
reported developments in the movement on the part of 
farm groups, particularly those of the Middlewest, to se- 
cure a plan to dispose of the agricultural surplus. This 
movement has proceeded under the conviction of its 
leaders that the present agricultural tariff gives to the 


. surplus-producing states no protection and that these 


states are entitled to a protection from the government 
equivalent to that given to certain industries through the 
protective tariff. It must also be understood as only one 
aspect of an increasing militancy among farmers for a 
higher standard of living. One of the slogans has been 
“an American price for an American standard of living.” 
The agitation for two years centered around the now 
famous McNary-Haugen bill, which was widely discussed 
not only in the farm papers but in the house organs of the 
metropolitan banks and in journals of opinion. This bill 
would have created an export corporation, supported by 
federal appropriation, which would purchase from farmers 
and sell abroad a certain portion of the major crops, when- 
ever the price level should fall to a fixed point in relation 
to pre-war figures. The money appropriated by the 
federal government was to be used only as a revolving 
fund. The purpose of this export corporation was to be 
to sustain the domestic prices of farm products by re- 
moving the surplus from the home market, to sell the 
surplus abroad for whatever could be obtained at the lower 
price levels, and distribute the proceeds among the farmers 
participating. 

Much controversy at once arose over the question 
whether or not the proposal meant an export subsidy, 
whether “price-fixing” was involved and whether it was 
“sound economic policy.” The exponents of the bill said 
it did not mean a subsidy because the money was to be 
used only as a revolving fund; they alleged no more price- 
fixing was involved than in the working of a protective 
tariff, and they regarded the plan as workable. Some of 
the opponents of the plan were accustomed to refer to it 
as an ambitious scheme in state socialism (which, how- 
ever, was being urged by otherwise conservative people). 
They alleged that “price-fixing” by government action 
usually resulted unsatisfactorily and stated that in reality 
the plan meant an export subsidy in the form of assistance 
on the part of a federal government corporation. Un- 


doubtedly, a majority of economists were opposed to the 
measure. They brought up objections like the following: 
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that the plan would be too cumbersome and could not 
be efficiently managed; that it would tend to encourage 
surpluses whereas the great need was readjusted produc- 
tion which would eliminate the large surplus—a readjust- 
ment of production to the new world situation ; that assis- 
tance by the government in disposing of surpluses would 
tend to encourage the “marginal farmers,” i.e., the in- 
efficient or less favored managers who had high costs of 
production ; that the plan really meant large scale dumping 
of products abroad which would intensify economic com- 
petition among nations and consequently disturb inter- 
national relations. Sir Joshua Stamp, the noted British 
economist, recently stated that the proposal would be only 
a first step in a “vicious circle,” which would be followed 
by higher food costs in American cities, increased wages 
for workingmen, higher prices of manufactured products 
which farmers bought, and in the end no gain for the 
farmers. 


The McNary-Haugen bill has not been urged during 
the present session of Congress, due to the belief that it 
could not be enacted, but a compromise measure known 
as the Dickinson bill was brought forward and has been 
supported by many who previously agitated for the 
McNary-Haugen bill. It provides for the disposal of the 
agricultural surplus with less assistance from the federal 
government than the McNary-Haugen bill provided. It 
would create a federal farm advisory council of repre- 
sentatives from each of the twelve federal land bank dis- 
tricts and a federal farm board of seven members—the 
Secretary of Agriculture and six members nominated by 
the council and appointed by the President. Basic agri- 
cultural commodities in this bill would include wheat, corn, 
rice, cotton, tobacco, cattle, or swine. If the board should 
find that there is likely to be a surplus above domestic 
requirements of any basic commodity it would declare 
an “operation period” provided a “substantial number” of 
the producers’ associations should approve. During this 
period the board would help to remove the surplus from 
the domestic market, by advising cooperative associations 
as to its disposition, by making agreements with cooper- 
ative associations handling the product to pay the losses 
and expenses of the purchase, storage or sale of the com- 
modity. The sum of $200,000 would be appropriated for 
the expenses of the board during the fiscal year. The 
leaders of the cooperative associations are divided as to 
the advisability of the participation of the cooperatives, 
with the advice and assistance of a federal government 
board. The majority is probably opposed to the bill. 


Out of the large number of bills introduced for agri- 
cultural relief and assistance to cooperative marketing, 
another in which there appears to be considerable interest 
is the Haugen bill (H. R. 7893), providing for a division 
of cooperative marketing in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. This bill has already been passed by the House of 
Representatives. It is an administration proposal and 
would enlarge the existing division of cooperative mar- 
keting in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, under 
the supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
division’s duties would include securing and disseminating 
economic, statistical and historical information regarding 
cooperative associations in the United States and other 
countries, conducting and publishing studies of the dif- 
ferent phases of cooperation including analyses of various 
problems of cooperative associations. 


Recent Catholic Statements 


Recent news letters of the Social Action Department — 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference indicate the 
manner in which this department constantly applies — 
Catholic teaching to public questions. An interesting © 
statement on monopolies contains the following: “Ameri- — 
can industry is passing through another period of trust — 
making comparable to the earlier one of from fifteen to © 
thirty years ago. The difference now is that the newly — 
formed trusts are being called mergers and holding com- — 
panies. The result to the consumers, both in — 
city and country, is that they pay the higher prices which — 
monopoly power can exact. To the small businessmen, E) 


result is that they are either pushed out of business b¥ 
competition or they hang on the coat-tails of the large 

companies. To the small investor, the result is that they — 
more definitely lack control over their investment. And — 
to labor there comes a still greater difficulty in organizing — 
effectively because of the greater strength of the company — 
or companies they work for.” $ 

With reference to the Bishops’ Program of Social Re- 
construction, it is declared that the bishops considered — 
government price-fixing and rejected it because neither — 
Congress nor public opinion seemed favorable to it. The 
bishops declared, however, that the practices of monopoly — 
should be prevented by adequate laws and adequate law - 
enforcement. And they went on to say that direct gov-— 
ernment competition with monopolies which the ordinary 
anti-trust laws cannot restrain, should have more consid- 
eration. “This mean,” says the statement, “that if privat 
monopoly becomes so strong as to withstand the gove 
ment, government-owned concerns might be in order’ 
Then the Bishops’ Program passed on to recommend the 
consumers’ cooperative movement as something more im-_ 
portant and more effective than government regulation of - 
prices.” 

In discussing the new policy in regard to wages adopted 
by the American Federation of Labor, a news letter 
states that this idea was foreshadowed in the Bishops’ 
Program. “But while the labor theory expects that labor 
is to get its whole share of the increasing production of 
the country in the wage envelope, the Bishops’ Program 
looks to a change in industrial ownership through which 
the workers will no longer be ‘mere wage-earners’ and 
therefore will not receive all of their income in wages. 
The Bishops’ Program looks to the establishment of co-_ 
operative production and copartnership societies and it 
declares that until this is created, we will not have an 
efficient system of production nor a society safe from 
revolution. The emphasis of the American Federatiogj 
of Labor program is laid upon wages. The emphasis o 
the Bishops’ Program is laid first upon wages and second 
upon a higher income and a steadier and freer industrial 
system through the establishment of cooperative industry 
and approaches thereto. Consumers’ cooperation is urged 
to protect the consumers from exploitation.” 

A review of the labor movement during 1925 says that 
the chief events have been “the membership drive, the 
growth of cooperative banking and insurance, the exten- 
sion of the Baltimore and Ohio plan of employes’ sharing 
in management, the new wage policy, the fight against 
communism in some of the organizations and the anthra- 
cite strike.” ; 


This Service is published by the Department of Research and Education to present data on current issues. Articles 
in it are not to be construed as declarations of official attitudes or policies of the Federal Council of Churches 
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